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"The  honorable  and  grateful  office  of  welcoming  this  learned 
society  to  our  fair  city  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  I  shall  perform 
it  in  no  perfunctory  way,  but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  assembly,  and  with  the  solemnity  that  is  befitting  the 
formal  declaration  of  guest-friendship  by  a  large  and  cultured  com- 
munity. Nashville,  always  prompt  to  extend  a  welcome  to  deserv- 
ing strangers  of  every  clime,  delights  to  show  exceptional  honor  to 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  suffering  humanity,  and  is  spe- 
cially inspired  with  a  sense  of  consecration  to  the  obligations  of  hos- 
pitality, when  those  who  stand  at  her  portals  are  citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  for  to  the  sacred  rights  of  guests  are  added  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  fraternity,  which,  created  by  a  century  of  political  train- 
ing, and  the  fellowship  in  a  great  and  common  misfortune,  unite  in 
our  Southland,  citizens  of  a  State,  in  a  brotherhood  that  elsewhere 
is  not  known.  As  guests  whom  we  invest  with  all  the  prerogatives 
accorded  to  the  most  favored  who  come  to  us  relying  on  the  tacit 
pledge,  the  violation  of  which  would  be  a  profanation,  I  bid  you 
welcome  ;  as  benefactors  who,  inspired  by  love  of  mankind  explore 
the  mysteries  of  nature  that  she  may  yield  her  secret  processes  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  world,  I  bid  you  doubly  welcome  ;  and 
thrice  welcome,  Tennesseeans,  co-heritors  with  us  of  a  country  un- 
surpassed for  beauty,  health  and  fertility,  of  a  history  adorned  with 
honorable  and  inspiring  achievements,  of  blood  bought  institutions, 
founded  in  wisdom  and  adapted  to  indefinite  expansion  and  pro- 
gress, to  fulfill  the  wants  of  a  free  people   under  the   developments 
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of  advancing  civilization.  By  each  of  these  titles,  guests,  philan- 
thropists and  Tennesseeans,  I  extend  in  behalf  of  Nashville  to  every- 
one of  you  a  cordial  greeting,  and  express  the  hope  that  while  you 
abide  with  us  your  joy  may  be  unconfined. 

"The  committee,  which  invited  me  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, advised  me  that  something  more  than  mere  expressions  of 
welcome,  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  usages  that  have  pre- 
vailed on  similar  occasions,  and  left  me  free  to  my  own  fancy  in 
giving  direction  to  my  remarks. 

"A  noted  lady  of  Tennessee  used  frequently  to  conclude  a  just 
and  caustic  criticism  of  some  hapless  wight  by  saying,  "But  I  like 
him,  Honey,  for  he  flatters  me."  Eulogy  is  the  savory  incense  that 
.exhales  on  occasions  like  this.  Where  shall  I  begin,  which  shall  I 
single  out  of  so  many  transcendent  qualities,  which  you  possess  in 
such  a  mutually  excelling  degree? 

"You  need  not  be  told  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  your  profes- 
sion is  held.  It  is  most  honorable,  and  was  ever  thus,  even  in  those 
days  when  the  famous  Dr.  Sangrado  of  sainted  memory,  with  his 
copious  draughts  of  blood  and  warm  water,  the  universal  specific 
for  all  ailments,  expedited  so  many  souls  to  the  other  world,  that 
his  register  of  patients  was  called  the  mortuary  record  of  Vallado- 
lid.  Each  generation,  as  science  discloses  how  the  worthies  of  the 
past  tortured  their  victims,  plumes  itself  on  its  own  enlightenment. 
What  posterity  may  say  of  you  no  one  but  the  Allwise  knows.  If 
in  your  own  day,  the  deadly  error  of  some  way  you  have  pursued, 
be  discovered,  let  not  self-reproach  o'ercast  your  soul. 

"Can  man  do  more  than  with  nice  skill, 
With  firm  and  conscientious  will, 
Practice  the  Art  transmitted  from  the  past? 
If  only  you  revere  your  sire  in  youth, 
His  lore  you  gladly  will  receive, 
In  manhood  if  you  spread  the  bounds  of  truth, 
Then  may  your  son  a  higher  goal  achieve," 

"It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  point  out  the 
evidences  of  your  claims  to  immortality,  when  there  have  been 
reared  all  over  the  land,  in  consequence  of  your  skill,  so  many  tow- 
ering and  imperishable  memorials.  There  is  not  a  city,  town  or 
village  throughout  the  State,  near  which  you  may   not  stand  on 
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some  sun-bathed  slope,  where  all  is  suggestive  of  quietness  and  rest, 
and  proclaim  to  future  generations  the  proud  challenge,  si  requiris 
monumcnta  circumspice.  Let  no  one  present  rise  and  claim  indi- 
vidual credit  for  these  memorials.  They  have  been  and  are  being 
achieved,  for  the  general  renown  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  no 
doubt  mainly,  as  you  will  frankly  confess,  by  those  of  the  sixteen 
hundred  unregistered  physicians  in  the  State,  who  according  to  the 
veracious  report  at  your  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
"never  saw  within  the  walls  of  a  medical  college,"  and  "never  read 
through  consecutively,  a  single  medical  work." 

"This  suggests  the  thought  how  nearly  your  science  is  linked 
with  art,  for  no  one  knows  how  much  sooner  in  this  way,  were 
given  to  the  world,  those  poems  in  marble,  erected  in  memory  of 
Titians  and  Canova,  and  others  too  innumerable  to  mention,  than 
they  would  have  been,  if  sluggish  nature  had  been  left  unaided  to 
shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil. 

If  time  permitted,  we  might  trace  your  influence,  by  reflex 
action,  on  the  great  problems  of  political  economy,  by  entering  into 
a  statistical  analysis,  demonstrating  how  Malthus  entirely  over- 
looked your  unobtrusive,  but  effective  services,  when  he  was  ap- 
palled by  his  calculations  upon  the  over  population  of  the  world. 
What  other  profession  can  with  such  literal  truthfulness  exclaim  : 
"Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laborisP" 

"It  would  be  a  delectable  task  to  pursue  a  psychological  research, 
into  the  peculiar  attributes  that  distinguish  doctors  from  all  the  rest 
of  mankind,  manifesting  as  they  do,  those  surpassingly  amiable 
traits,  of  always  dwelling  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  amity  ; 
eschewing  those  little  jealousies  of  which  weaker  mortals  are  so 
suceptible,  until  they  have  attained  to  a  supernal  state  of  soul  seren- 
ity, that  constrains  them  always  to  praise  one  another,  and  even 
carry  their  complaisance  to  that  point  that  those  of  rival  colleges 
are  ever  ready  to  point  out  their  own  superiority,  that  the  others 
may,  if  they  wish,  profit  by  the  information. 

"Science  would  be  interested  in  investigating  that  peculiar 
phase  of  evolution,  by  which  the  wild  and  woolly  medical  stu- 
dent is  transmogrified  into  the  quiet,  polished  gentleman,  which  is 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  your  profession.  We  are  startled 
by  the  contrast  between  the  mud-burrowing  tadpole,  and  the  melo- 
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dious  minstrel  that  makes  the  evening  air  pulsate  with  his  amorous 
lays.  We  are  confounded  when  we  see  the  melancholy  grub  trans- 
formed into  the  joyous  and  gorgeous  spangled  butterfly.  But 
amazement  has  no  bounds  in  the  presence  of  this  greater  phenom- 
enon. A  fairy  wand  never  wrought  a  greater  metamorphosis.  It  is 
a  case  of  before  taking  and  after  taking,  that  excels  in  contrast  the 
most  spirited  quack  advertisement  that  ever  was  conceived.  If 
there  is  a  missing  link  in  nature,  its  absence  reveals  itself  here,  in 
a  far  more  startling  way,  than  where  Darwin  looked  for  it. 

"To  the  medical  students  I  will  say  be  not  disconsolate.  Once 
in  a  political  convention  some  one  cried  out  to  a  speaker  :  "Shut 
up,  you  are  drunk."  The  ready  reply  came  :  "I  may  be  drunk  ; 
that  is  temporary.  But  you  are  a  fool,  and  that's  permanent."  You 
can  afford  to  endure  the  chrysalis  student  state,  with  its  joyous,  free, 
somewhat  noisy  and  reckless  abandon,  for  that  is  temporary.  You 
will  in  due  time  succeed  to  full  fellowship  with  this  goodly  com- 
pany yourself,  endowed  with  the  learning  and  graces  that  embel- 
lish them,  and  this  will  be  permanent. 

"Most  beneficent  of  professions,  how  in  turn  are  you  favored 
above  all  others,  especially  the  law.  If  you  lose  his  case,  your 
client  does  not  trouble  you,  with  mournful  countenance,  and  re- 
proachful look.  Though  he  may  feel  badly  over  the  result,  he  has 
never  been  heard  to  complain. 

"Thus,  if  I  came  to  utter  only  words  of  eulogy,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  themes  are  abundant,  upon  which  I  might  weave 
garlands  of  laudatory  words  with  which  to  decorate  you.  But 
your  taste  is  cloyed  with  sweets,  for  everyone  praises  his  doctor,  if 
he  is  not  singing  praises  elsewhere  ;  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  the 
measure  is  filled  by  the  doctors  themselves  at  the  annual  commence- 
ments. Danger  threatens  you,  for  the  Bible  says,  "Beware  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you."  My  mission  is  not  to  praise.  I  come 
to  arraign  you  to  answer  an  indictment  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  greeted  you  as  Tennesseans,  and  I  now  charge  you  with 
passive  treason  to  your  State.  Once  when  your  State  was  in  the 
agonies  of  a  great  civil  war,  many  of  you  perhaps,  and  if  not  you, 
then  those  who  were  just  such  men  as  you  are,  left  property,  home, 
and  wife  and  children,  and  offered  comfort,  labor  and  life  itself,  as 
willing  sacrifices.       When  cholera  scourged  this  city,  and  yellow 
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fever  desolated  Memphis,  your  profession  displayed  a  courage  and 
devotion  that  was  heroic.  If  any  such  emergency  should  now 
arise,  no  one,  who  knows  your  splendid  esprit  du  corps,  would  for 
a  moment  harbor  the  thought,  that  your  State  would  have  to  call 
even  twice,  much  less  call  in  vain.  Why  then,  when  you  can  point 
to  such  a  splendid  record,  and  when  such  full  assurance  for  the 
future  is  granted,  do  I  charge  you  with  being  recreant? 

"It  is  not  alone  by  grand  and  heroic  sacrifices  that  the  institu- 
tions of  a  country  are  maintained.  You  do  not  reach  the  full 
standard  of  American  citizenship  by  ably  and  conscientiously  prac- 
ticing your  humane  profession,  and  holding  yourselves  ready  for  an 
auto  de  fe.  It  can  never  become  trite,  and  we  can  never  exclaim  too 
often  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  You  live 
under  an  institutional  government,  ruled  by  the  people.  Based  on 
the  eternal  principles  of  human  liberty  and  equality,  it  is  in  theory 
the  best  government  devised  by  man,  the  only  government  that  men 
absolutely  free  can  sanction. 

"It  is  a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  giving  the  largest 
individual  liberty,  consistent  with  the  general  good,  and  affording  to 
the  people  as  a  whole  the  fullest  scope  for  development.  The  mind 
and  character  are  trained  by  it  to  reverence  law,  and  the  habit  of 
freedom,  becomes  a  garment  to  the  people.  "It  brings  home  palpable 
liberty  to  all  and  gives  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  rights  and  corres- 
ponding obligations  such  as  no  other  system  does."  But  the  very 
blessings  it  brings  are  seeds  of  destruction,  and  when  we  are  the 
recipients  of  its  largest  bounties,  we  are  prone  to  abandon  it  to  the 
evil  influences  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  administered  by  bad 
men,  is  worse  than  the  most  ill-fashioned,  directed  by  justice  and 
wisdom. 

"Our  government  is  the  highest  expression  of  civil  liberty,  but 
its  forces  misdirected  are  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare.  Long 
before  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  ever  dreamed  of,  a 
philosopher  thus  portrayed  the  course  of  popular  self-government. 
"  When  the  people  sway,  tumult  rules,  and  the  voice  of  reason  is 
not  consulted.  Honor's  are  sold  to  the  most  ambitious,  and  sedition 
seizes  the  reins  of  authority.  The  petty  rulers  made  for  a  year, 
seeing  their  sway  so  soon  cut  off,  destroy  the  fruit  of  most  happy 
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plans,  for  fear  of  leaving  them  to  their  successors.  Since  they  own 
but  little  of  the  property  they  control,  they  graze  at  large  in  the 
public  field,  assured  that  those  who  follow  will  easily  pardon  them, 
hoping  in  turn  a  like  indulgence."  How  near  we  are  to  fulfilling 
this  prophecy ! 

"It  is  openly  charged  that  the  highest  officers  are  purchasable  ; 
that  ballot  boxes  are  stuffed  ;  that  conventions  are  bought ;  that 
juries  are  bribed.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  scandal,  that  corrupting 
lobbies  have  become  a  third,  and  often  the  most  potent  estate  in 
government.  Our  country  has  become  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
criminals  of  the  world.  The  people  lose  faith  and  become  desper- 
ate, and  mobs  and  riots,  with  rude  justice,  break  out  from  time  to 
time,  like  a  smothered  volcano.  The  intelligence  is  flashed  through- 
out civilization.  Our  own  corruption  is  pleaded  as  our  only  vindi- 
cation, and  again  comes  before  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world 
the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republican  government  is  a 
failure.  We  have  diagnosed  the  case,  have  discovered  the  causes 
and  know  the  remedy,  but  we  do  not  apply  it.  We  luxuriate  so 
much  in  the  blessings  with  which  our  country  and  its  institutions 
have  endowed  us,  that  we  are  losing  the  stern  republican  integrity 
which  alone  can  maintain  them.  We  have  as  many  excuses  to  shirk 
our  responsibilities,  as  those  who  were  bidden  to  the  marriage  feast. 
Since  they  who  are  first  called  by  highest  responsibilities  do  not  at- 
tend to  public  affairs,  those  from  the  highways  administer  them  for 
their  own  advantage. 

"Of  all  our  citizens,  there  is  no  class  more  highly  endowed  than 
you  are,  with  all  the  essentials  for  exercising  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some influence  upon  affairs  of  government.  No  class,  not  even  the 
ministry,  has  so  entirely  abdicated  all  its  political  functions.  Mr. 
Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  in  considering  the  forces 
operating  upon  our  political  life,  only  mentions  the  physicians,  to 
dismiss  them  as  an  inappreciable  factor.  You  are  concluded  on 
this  question  by  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  this 
Society  last  year,  in  which,  lamenting  your  ineffective  efforts  to 
secure  proper  legislation  for  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine, 
they  say  :  "Medical  men  as  a  rule  are  not  politicians  ;  they  take  but 
little  part  in  elections,  and  are  regarded  as  of  small  importance  on 
the  hustings.     This  is  just  where  and  why  we  so  often  failed.    Had 
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medical  men  made  their  weight  felt  in  our  political  contests  there 
would  have  been  no  long,  tedious  waiting  for  medical  legislation." 
Thus  you  have  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  political  coma,  that  you 
could  not  be  stimulated  to  sustained  effort,  even  in  shielding  from 
the  impious  aggressions  of  imposters,  the  Avatar  to  which  you  are 
consecrated. 

"The  loss  to  the  State  from  this  self-ostracism  from  public  ad- 
ministration, of  a  body  of  citizens  who  are  capable  from  their  great 
moral  and  intellectual  power  of  stimulating,  directing  and  conserv- 
ing the  forces  that  operate  upon  the  body  politic,  is  incalculable. 
Quite  recently  I  made  this  complaint  against  your  profession,  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  honorable  Society,  and  he  summarily 
disposed  of  the  whole  matter  with  the  dogmatic  assertion,  that  you 
are  a  priesthood,  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  science,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  of  you  to  impair  your  capacity  for  higher 
usefulness  by  mingling  with  the  throngs  of  the  forum.  I  was  over- 
awed by  the  simile.  My  mind  at  once  went  back  to  the  pomp  of 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  office,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  put  the  shoes  from  off  my  feet  when  so  near 
trespassing  on  holy  ground.  The  comparison,  however,  on  closer 
inspection  is  quite  to  my  purpose.  The  priests  were  enjoined  to 
marry  only  young  wives,  and  every  one  knows  that  despite  their 
consecration  to  science,  the  doctors  all  faithfully  conform  to  this 
law.  Indeed,  my  venerable  opponent,  himself  a  widower,  about 
the  time  of  our  controversy  displayed  his  deep  reverence  for  this 
divine  injunction.  A  lady,  quite  young,  sitting  by  me,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  to  him,  spoke  of  crowded  street  cars,  and 
said,  "on  such  occasions  I  expect  to  be  squeezed."  The  gallant  doc- 
tor, who  had  almost  reached  the  full  measure  of  years  fixed  by  the 
psalmist,  only  caught  the  words,  "I  expect  to  be  squeezed,"  and 
promptly  proposed  to  change  seats  with  me  and  pay  a  heavy  bonus. 

"But  to.  come  back  to  the  priesthood.  It  was  their  duty  to  keep 
the  fire  always  burning  on  the  altar.  You  have  no  visible  altar  to 
attend  and  no  living  flame  to  feed,  but  devoted,  as  your  lives  are,  to 
searching  for  the  truth  in  science,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  removed 
as  you  are  from  the  severe  conflicts  of  the  material  world,  that  warp 
and  destroy  the  finer  feelings,  liberalized  by  broad  culture,  every 
one  of  you  should  be  a  Levite  about  the  altar  of  his  country,  to  keep 
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alive  by  active  ministrations,  the  principles  of  Anglo-American  in- 
stitutional self-government,  infusing  a  quickening  spirit  into  public 
opinion,  the  most  potent  factor  for  good  in  modern  political  life. 

"Another  office  of  the  priesthood  was  killing  the  passover.  We 
will  be  content  with  your  priestly  functions  in  this  respect,  if  you 
reverse  the  order  and  pass  over  the  killing. 

"It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  blow  the  trumpets  for  all  occa- 
sions. We  have  dispensed  in  your  ca.se  with  the  universal  obliga- 
tion, and  kindly  leave  to  you  the  modest  task  of  blowing  no  trum- 
pets but  your  own. 

"They  acted  as  assessors  in  judicial  matters  ;  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing and  encouraging  the  army,  and  kept  the  books  of  the  law.  We 
do  not  ask  these  things  of  you,  being  mindful  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Tewish  nation  by  the  corruption  and  intrigues  of  the  priesthood  for 
political  power.  We  would  keep  you  pure.  We  do  not  ask  that 
you  take  the  stump.  Kindly  leave  that  to  the  other  fellow  as  a  sad 
reminder  of  what  you  did  take.  Hip-joint  amputation  is  specially 
hazardous.  I  do  not  urge  that  you  act  as  a  body,  for  the  impropri- 
ety and  futility  of  such  a  course  is  self-evident;  nor  that  you  be- 
come office-holders,  although  you  might  furnish  some  professional 
spark  flashy  enough  to  test  coal  oil ;  nor  that  you  plunge  into  the 
wild  turmoil  of  political  conventions.  You  can  take  part  in  prima- 
mary  elections,  where  originate  the  pathogenic  germs  in  the  body 
politic.  There  in  its  inception  you  can  counteract  the  evil.  Your 
simple  presence  will  act  like  phenic  acid  on  the  political  bacteria 
which  spring  into  spontaneous  life,  and  propagate  so  rapidly  in  the 
favorable  soil  of  our  governmental  organism.  You'  can  vote,  and  I 
venture  the  assertion,  that  in  violating  this  most  solemn  obligation, 
you  are  of  all  men  the  most  culpable.  You  can  at  all  times  be  alive 
to  matters  of  public  interest,  and  powerfully  though  unostentatiously, 
assist  in  creating  and  moulding  sound  public  sentiment  on  all  vital 
questions.  Your  relation  to  the  people  is  one  of  immense  power. 
Lawyers  are  congregated  in  towns  and  cities.  You,  like  the  locusts 
of  Egypt,  cover  the  whole  land.  The  family  physician  is  the 
family  friend  ;  the  oracle  of  the  neighborhood  ;  the  trusted  adviser 
in  all  affairs.  You  are  near  the  hearts  of  the  people.  You  are  with 
them  when  their  emotions  are  most  profoundly  moved,  and  amid 
the  most  touching  scenes  your  relations  are   established.      Besides, 
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estimate  your  forces.  There  were  about  3,500  registered  doctors  in 
the  State,  at  the  last  election,  and  there  were  201,302  voters.  Just 
think  of  it,  only  58  voters  for  each  of  you  to  influence,  and  that, 
too,  when  you  physic  the  entire  family.  If  the  proportion  is  too 
great,  reduce  it. 

"You  are  a  priesthood,  but  a  priesthood  with  wives  and  children, 
with  lands  and  all  that  represents  value.  All  that  you  are  and  all 
that  you  possess,  even  the  advancement  of  your  cherished  and  noble 
profession,  that  stands  so  much  in  the  way  of  your  citizenship,  are 
dependent  upon  steady,  pure  and  safe  government.  No  class  of  our 
people  in  a  government  like  ours  can,  with  justice  and  safety, 
severely  ignore  all  that  concerns  the  public  weal,  and  throw  upon 
their  fellow  citizens  the  obligations  of  preserving  and  operating  in- 
stitutions that  they  may,  untrammelled,  pursue  happiness.  Taxes 
are  paid  in  proportion  to  possessions,  and  moral  and  political  duties 
are  measured  by  the  talents  with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  yours 
are  therefore  most  weighty. 

"If  I  have  exaggerated  your  short  comings,  or  if  happily  they  do 
not  exist,  then  I  crave  your  generous  pardon,  and  will  forget  my 
humiliation  for  preferring  a  frivolous  charge,  in  my  exultant  con- 
gratulations to  my  country,  that  she  has  on  guard  in  these  most 
critical  times,  such  faithful  and  watchful  sentinels  ; 

"and  once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you.     Welcome  all." 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Baxter,  of  Chattanooga,  then  delivered  the  Presi 
dential  Address,  taking  for  his  theme,  '-''Topics of  Import  to  the  Pro- 
fession and  Public"  The  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention. Dr.  Baxter  received  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  several 
times  during  its  delivery.  [This  address  can  be  seen  in  another 
part  of  the  Transactions.] 


